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THE FASHION IN FICTION. 


Within the last twelve months a profes- 
sional literary man, who is constantly em- 
ployed in grinding out salable material, has 
had a short piece of fiction rejected by the 
editors of two conspicuous periodicals, be- 
cause the hero — who happened to be a des- 
perado -— had indulged in the luxury of two 
large drinks of Scotch whiskey. Both editors 
made it clear that while the story was accept- 
able, the drink feature barred it from the 
columns of their publications. 

In another instance a short story was 
found unavailable because the principal char- 
acter “smoked too much.” The sub-editor 
who examined it was positive that his chiei 
“would not stand for the cigars.” A word 
to the wise was sufficient. The author cut 
out the tobacco entirely, and thereafter the 


hero in his moments of perplexity could not 
resort to the soothing influence of nicotine, 
but was compelled to work out his problems 
while engaged in the pastoral, if not nerve- 
satisfying, occupation of chewing on a wisp 
of straw. 

In still another instance a love narrative 
was criticised unmercifully because it ended 
in an elopement, and the author was in- 
formed—with some severity—that if He 
could see his way clear to have the young 
couple married in a legal and respectable 
manner his story would be accepted. 

All of this arouses the query: “Are we 
growing better, or is the tone of our litera- 
ture simply more moral?” Our grand- 
fathers swore furiously, gambled recklessly, 
drank liquor freely, and used tobacco in 
wholesale quantities, while our grandmothers 
flirted outrageously and eloped with suck 
regularity that the incident began to be 
looked upon as an: essential feature of every 
well-arranged love affair. Nowadays the 
heroine is wedded in church, with maids of 
honor and a retinue of bridesmaids, and her 
departure is signalized by the usual shower 
of rice and old shoes. 

The modern novelist who hopes to shine 
in the pages of the magazines will have to 
invent substitutes for whiskey, tobacco, and 
elopements. In the mean time, he must sigh 
heavily as he looks about the shelves of his 
library and considers the bad examples that 
have been bequeathed to him by Balzac, 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Dumas, Conan Doyle, and Fran- 
cis Lynde. 

The aroma of whiskey punches, roast beef, 
beer, plum pudding, gin and water, meat pie, 
and brandy and soda can be detected in half 
the books written by Charles Dickens. In- 
deed, some of the characters of the great 
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English novelist go to the length of becom- 
ing intoxicated. The majority of them show 
a distinct fondness for spirits. What would 
an American magazine editor of the present 
day say if he should receive a manuscript 
containing the following—from the Bag- 
man’s story in Chapter XIV. of “ The Pick- 
wick Papers ” :— 


“Hot punch is a pleasant thing, gentle- 
men,—an extremely pleasant thing, under 
any circumstances, — but in that snug parlor, 
before the roaring fire, with the wind blow- 
ing outside till every timber in the old house 
creaked again, Tom Smart found it perfectly 
delightful. He ordered another tumbler, and 
then another,—I am not quite certain 
whether he didn’t order another after 


that. — but the more he drank of the hot ° 


punch, the more he thought of the tall man. 

“* Confound his impudence !’ said Tom to 
himself, ‘what business has he in that snug 
bar ? Such an ugly villain, too!’ said Tom. 
‘If the widow had any taste, she might 
surely pick up some better fellow than that !’ 
Here Tom’s eye wandered from the glass on 
the chimney-piece to the glass on the table ; 
and as he felt himself becoming gradually 
sentimental, he emptied the fourth tumbler 
of punch and ordered a fifth.” 


Passages of this kind can be selected from 
any of Dickens’s books, almost at random. 
Mrs. Gamp, in her interminable conversations 
with the imaginary Mrs. Harris, has a breath 
strong enough to dye eggs. Dickens’s char- 
acters, in fact, hanker after anything that is 
drinkable. Observe this characteristic touch 
from the concluding paragraphs of Chapter 
XLIL. of “ Nicholas Nickleby” : — 


“John Browdie remained standing behind 
the table, looking from his wife to Nicholas 
and back again. with his mouth wide open, 
until his hand accidentally fell upon the 
tankard of ale. He took it up, and having 
obscured his features therewith for some 
time, drew a long breath, handed it over to 
Nicholas, and rang the bell. 

“*Here, Worther,’ said John briskly, 
‘look alive here. Tak’ these things awa’, 
and let’s have soomat broiled for sooper — 
vary comfortable and plenty o’ it—at ten 
o'clock. Bring soom brandy and soom 
wather, and a pair o’ slippers — the largest 
pair in the house —and be quick aboot it. 
Dash ma’ wig!’ said John, rubbing his 
hands, ‘there’s no ganging oot to-neight, 
to fetch anybody whoam, and ecad we ll 
begin to spend the evening in airnest = 


George Eliot, of all others, would never be 
suspected of lugging in the drink feature, but 


she proves to be one of the worst offenders. 
Here is a description of the central figure 
in “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” taken from 
“Scenes of Clerical Life” :— 


“He sat by the side of his own sitting- 
room fire, smoking his pipe, and maintaining 
the pleasing antithesis of dryness and mois- 
ture by an occasional sip of gin and water. 

“ Here I am aware that I have run the risk 
of alienating all my refined lady readers, and 
utterly annihilating any curiosity they may 
have telt to know the details of Mr. Gilfil’s 
love story. *Gin and water! foh! You 
may as well ask us to interest ourselves in 
the romance of a tallow chandler, who 
mingles the image of his beloved with short 
dips and moulds.’ 

“ But in the first place, dear ladies, allow 
me to plead that gin and water, like obesity, 
or boldness, or the gout, does not exclude 
a vast amount of antecedent romance, any 
more than the neatly-executed ‘ fronts’ which 
you may some day wear, will exclude your 
present possession of less expensive braids. 
.+. In the second place, let me assure you 
that Mr. Gilfl’s potations of gin and water 
were quite moderate. His nose was not rubi- 
cund ; en the contrary, his white hair hung 
around a pale and venerable face. He drank 
it chiefly, I believe, because it was cheap.” 

Dumas, being such an exquisite artist, 
would seem to be free from the feature that 
meets with such merited condemnation from 
our modern editors. But he is not. He 
flaunts it in his masterpiece, “ The Three 
Guardsmen.” D’Artagnan, in Chapter 
XXV., going into the apartment of Porthos, 
finds the top of the wardrobe covered with 
empty bottles. D’Artagnan, filled with won- 
der, asks his friend where he gets all of his 
wine, and Porthos answers by telling the 
story of a Mexican who had lassoed tigers 
and wild bulls by means of simply running 
nooses. Porthos says :— 


“* My friend placed a bottle at the distance 
of thirty paces, and at each cast he caught 
the neck of the bottle in his running noose. 
I practiced this exercise, and as nature has 
endowed me with some faculties, at this day 
I can throw the lasso with any man ir the 
world. Well, do you understand, monsieur / 
Our host has a well-furnished cellar, the key 
of which never leaves him ; only this cellar 
has a loop-hole. Now, through this loop- 
hole I throw my lariat, and as I now know 
what part of the cellar the best wine is in, 
that’s my point for sport. Thus you see. 
monsieur, what the New World has to do 
with the bottles which are on the commode 
and the clothes press. Now, will you taste 
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our wine, and without prejudice say what you 
think of it.’” 

Kipling, surely Kipling will avoid the drink 
feature! Vain hope! Kipling is not satis- 
fied with having one of his characters take 
a drink or two. He is not even content with 
having one or two of his characters become 
intoxicated. He has a whole regiment of 
soldiers drunk! The story is told in dialect 
in the “Big Drunk Draf’,” one of the tales 
in “ Soldiers Three.” One of those who was 
present and is describing the scene is made 
to say :— 


“* Faith, that rest camp was a sight! The 
tent ropes was all skew-nosed, an’ the pegs 
looked as dhrunk as the men — fifty av thim 
— the scourin’s, an’ rinsin’s, an’ divil’s lavin’s 
av the ould rig’ment. I tell you, sorr, they 
were dhrunker than any men you've ever 
seen in your martial life. How does a draf 
get dhrunk? How does a frog get fat? 
They suk ut in through their skins. ... But 
he was a gran’ bhoy, all the same, an’ I’m 
only a mud-tipper wid a hod on my 
shouldhers. The whisky’s in the heel av your 
hand, sorr. Wid‘your good lave we'll drink 
to the ould rig’ment — three fingers —standin’ 


“ And we drank.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson, the painstaking 
painter of words, ought to be the sheet 
anchor of those who object to the drink fea- 
ture. But when the test comes he, too, fails. 
It is true that his characters show a more re- 
fined taste than those of some other authors 
that have been quoted. They have no appe- 
tite for common liquors —they drink cham- 
pagne — but they drink it in wholesale quan- 
tities. The tale is “The Story of the Man 
with the Cream Tarts,” in “The New Ara- 
bian Nights.” Describing a dinner for 
three, in which the Prince participates, the 
author says :— 

“In a small French restaurant in Soho, 


which had enjoyed an exaggerated reputation 
for some little while, but had already begun 
to be forgotten, and in a private room up two 
pair of stairs, the three companions made a 
very elegant supper, and drank three or four 
bottles of champagne, talking the while upon 
indifferent subjects.’ 


Then we have Sir Conan Doyle, who is not 
only modern himself, but employs up-to-date 
methods. It will be difficult to find any of 
the proscribed features in his work. A copy 


of “A Study in Scarlet” is opened at ran- 
dom. It is Chapter VI. of that much-read 
work. Horrors! We come upon the re- 
doubtable Sherlock Holmes smoking and 
drinking whiskey and water. Sir Conan 
Doyle thus describes the awful scene : — 

“Sherlock Holmes gave a sigh of relief 
ani relaxed into a smile. 


“* Take a*seat and try one of these cigars,’ 
he said ; ‘we are anxious to know how you 


managed it. Will you have some whiskey 
and water ?’ 


“*T don’t mind if I do,’ the detective an- 
swered. ‘The tremendous exertions which I 
have gone through during the last day or 
two have worn me out. Not so much bodily 
exertion, you understand, as the strain upon 
the mind’... 


“The detective seated himself in the arm- 
chair, and puffed complacently at his cigar.” 


But, it may be argued, we are no longer 
living in the past. The question is, How is 
the drink and smoke feature treated by the 
present generation of writers, by the 
younger men who are just beginning to loom 
up on the horizon of literature? It would be 
wearisome to go through the entire list, but 
here is a characteristic scrap from “ The 
Master of Appleby,” by Francis Lynde, one 
of the successful books of recent years. 
Captain Ireton, the hero, desires to show 
some hospitality to his friend, Dick Jen- 
nifer, and he thus speaks of the episode : — 

“ Luckily, my haphazard larder was not 
quite empty, and there were presently a bit of 
cold deer’s meat and some cake of maize 
bread baked in the ashes to set before the 
guest. Also there was a cup of sweet wine, 
home-pressed from the berries of the Indian 
scuppernong, to wash them down. And 
afterwards, though the evening was no more 
than mountain-breeze cool, we had a handful 
of fire on the hearth for the cheer of it, 
while we smoked our reed-stemmed pipes.” 


It must be admitted that this is presented 
in a seductive manner. There is something 
poetic about a cup of sweet wine “home- 
pressed from the berries of the Indian scup- 
pernnong,” while a pull at a “ reed-stemmed 
pipe” conjures up visions of fairyland. 

Life and literature — in the truest sense — 
are inseparable. Morals and manners 
change with the passing years. It is no 
longer fashionable to drink to excess in real 
life. It is no longer fashionable for the 
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writers of fiction to glorify intoxication. 
But if literature is to be regarded as a tran- 
script of lite, the author of the future will 
have a difficult task in the absolute elimina- 
tion of liquors, cigars, and elopements. 
Wili the hero of the future dissipate on 


gooseberry wine and corn-husk cigarettes ? 
And must he — in this physical culture age — 
nourish himself with breakfast fvods, celery 
soup, and prune pudding ? The novel-read- 
ing public, with bated breath, awaits the 


answer. George Barton. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





THE EDITORIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


The editor of a magazine of general litera- 
ture (so-called ), like the layman of bookish 
tastes, may or may not be possessed of a 
genuine literary cultivation; but though 
these two (editor and layman) may have 
reached an equal plane of cultivation, their 
respective literary judgments seemingly tend 
to develop a different character. This subtle 
distinction is not easy to understand unless 
one has duly considered the pervasive influ- 
ences of environment. 

The mental environment and mental habits 
the editor and his lay brother are neces- 
sarily diverse. The literary layman, like the 
lay.nan of religion, —if he have not a natural 
tendency toward the prig or the purist, — is 
often not greatly concerned about the letter 
of the literary art ; he throws himself into 
the enjoyment of al! that interests and de- 
lights, without troubling himself over-much 
as to the defects that may go with it ; more- 
over, he need not waste time over the puerile 
and commonplace; he does not need to 
weigh and sift the great mass of contempo- 
rary writing. In consequence, since he may 
browse where he will, supposing him to be 
a man of cultdre, he ruminates continually 
upon our best and greatest. His standard, 
therefore, will be high ; though, absorbed as 
he is with the spirit of letters, he may be 
sometimes really lax and blind as regards 
the literary technique. He may be some- 
thing of a scholar : he may be an author of 
good standing ; he may esteem himself, in 
a way, a critic of severity ; yet some hitch 
or slackness in workmanship may easily es- 


of 


cape, him, which the sharpened scent of the 


editor will track to its covert. If the culti- 
vated reader be of the exclusive or super- 
cilious order, he will ignore a great deal of 
that which is the pride of the magazine 
editor ; his contemplative eye will fail to be 
caught by the orderly procession of short 
fiction-pieces that files by in our better peri- 
odicals with well-smoothed hair and clean 
print gowns. He is not cognizant, for in- 
stance, of the modern studies in child-life, 
or of the delicate psychic fancies and conjec- 
tures that are presented, from time to time, 
in one of our best monthlies. It cannot be 
said that the reader thus misses a great deal 
from an artistic point of view, though he 
does lose something of human _ interest 
through the failure to catch subtle signs of 
the times by the blowings of these straws. 
His loss is more of life than of literature ; 
but his literature falls short of its rightful 
significance if he does not feel these two to 
be nearly allied. 

As for the literary editor, we rarely find 
the failings of the layman in him. Like 
other sacerdotal characters, he is not prone 
to blindness or slackness as to the letter of 
his law ; he weighs with care the minor mat- 
ters, the mint, and anise, and cummin. He 
adds, moreover, to these priestly traits the 
precedents of the craftsman and tradesman ; 
of the shop, as well as of sacerdotalism ; (if, 
indeed, the outer things of priestcraft be not, 
in a way, after all, an ennobled reaim of the 
shop ). The editor is the tradesman in lit- 
erary wares ; and he must see to it that the 
merchandise is worth his agency. A cos- 
tumer of good standing is unwilling to let his 
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mark appear upon an article of inferior 
make, even though the stuff of its fabric be 
never so valuable. It is for his pride and 
his honor to keep up the standard in the 
making ; it is his pleasure, too, —a botch in 
the workmanship jars on his sensibilities. 
So it is with the dealer in literary wares ; 
he is exacting with his workers—and he 
must be ; he is necessarily greatly concerned 
with the outside. 

How many of the laymen of literature 
would refer (as did one of our leading 
editors, not long ago ) to the, “ mere mate- 
rial” of a valuable essay ?— meaning by 
that phrase, not merely its subject-matter, 
but its very sum and substance — its every- 
thing, in fact, excepting the prospective shape 
into which it should be kneaded in order to 
hold the popular attention. Strict as are the 
editor’s exactions as to literary craftsman- 
ship, he may be, unconsciously to himself, 
more lenient to quality than his lay brethren. 
His environment is more commonplace. He, 
of necessity, sees much of contemporary 
writing, and the mediocre in literature con- 
fronts him continually ; when, more espe- 
cially, it is his function to look over the great 
mass of incoming manuscript to sift for his 
editorial chiefs, he sees much that is abso- 
lutely worthless, both in form and in sub- 
stance. The leisurely reader of intellectual 
culture who involuntarily compares every- 
thing with Shakspere will naturally look for 
more intrinsic worth in what he reads than 
does one who is searching among reams of 
contemporary mediocrity (and worse) for 
something that will pass muster in his maga- 
zine. The editorial sifter must welcome even 
the smallest degree of excellence ; anything 
that is good in however humble a degree is 
a matter of real importance to him —if only 
its modest merit appear before him trimly 
gowned, The trim gown, indeed, may some- 
times win his favor without much merit be- 
neath, as witnesses many a page of our peri- 
odicals. Hardly a priest of the church is 
more often won over by a decent exterior 
than is he who ministers to us through the 
magazines. Indeed, it could hardly be other- 
wise: although, fully to demonstrate my 
meaning, I must claim indulgence for a still 


further mixing of metaphors. A gentleman, 
let us say, who purposes giving a social en- 
tertainment, wishes to gather a given num- 
ber of guests in order to carry out his hos- 
pitable plan, and when considering to whom 
his invitations shall be sent, he may have so 
much difficulty in securing a sufficiency of 
those whose dress and deportment will not 
offend their fellow-guests that all whom he 
ultimately chooses may not be as entertain- 
ing or as inspiriting as their host could wish. 
The case of the editor is not widely different 
from this. His personal preferences cannot 
be gauged altogether by his professional de- 
cisions. 

The magazine editor is in truth both the 
minister to the public’s need and the host of 
their entertainment; while the amateur 
reader’s mental attitude is a thing for him- 
seif, the editorial reader is providing litera- 
ture for others: he is discovering, and de- 
veloping, and bringin, the increase; he 
brings out of his treasure-house, for our de- 
lectation, things both great and small. Of 
the great results of editing it is unnecessary 
to speak ; but the day of small things has ‘ts 
own returns. One with the sympathetic per- 
ceptions of the editor’s listening ear is re- 
warded by the subtle sounds of quiet thought 
that are moving about us; the gathering 
breezes of the psychic and supernatural, as 
well as the concurrent stir of observations 
on our visible life. It is only the genuinely 
literary editor who exercises these sympa- 
thetic perceptions. The merely popular 
editor, the editor of bargain and sale, holds 
his “ear to the ground” only in the poli- 
tician’s sense. The only point he has in 
common with the editor of the real thing lies 
in his insistence upon the scrupulous attire 
of successful contributions. A technical 
exactness of execution seems to set its mark 
upon the editorial standard of every class, 
differentiating it from the lay-criterion. So 
much for the editorial distinctions. But to 
be alive we must be in touch with the liv- 
ing: it has been said that to be vitally 
artistic is not to be content to browse on 
any art of the past alone, but to put to the 
test current artistic attempts, as well; and, 
if the general reader be not averse to keep- 
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ing up with his time, he makes himself an 
editor in a sense, — if only for his own needs. 
Thus the dividing lines lap over. 

But, let us classify as we may, our environ- 
ment does not have a uniform effect upon all 
within its circle ; and individuality still finds 
room to rear its head. There are amateur 
readers who lay a particularity of stress, 
even to purism, upon details of literary tech- 
nique, and editing before this has been ac- 
cused of laxity because of favoring of contri- 
butions of promise in spite of obvious crudi- 
ties. There are no utterly hard and fast lines 
between these two, yet the tendency to the 
distinction remains: while the editor’s lit- 
erary standard is strict, the standard of the 
literary layman is high. 

Having finally settled this vexed question 
to my own satisfaction, the repose of my 
conclusions was nevertheless disturbed by 
the staggering thought that this little cranny 
of speculation seemed to be my sole posses- 
sion. How was I to account for the silence 
that surrounded me on this point? Were 
my deductions, after all, but a figment of the 
brain ?—or was the editorial mind, in the 
general opinion, immune to such analysis ? 
At this point in my ruminations I chanced 
to pick up a back number of the Bookman 
containing an article by Miss Mary Moss, 
entitled “ The Consolations of a Minor Quill 
Driver.” It was written in defence of edi- 


tors, who, like the other great of the earth, 
are occasionally subjected to the anathemas 
of the lowly. Miss Moss’s article was there- 
fore written from a point of view widely 
differing from my own, since I am neither 
in defence or attack, but am merely trying 
to analyze ; but one casual sentence in her 
pages met me like a friend’s voice in a 
stranger’s country. She had been writing 
sympathetically of the editor’s enforced con- 
tact with crude and blundering manuscripts. 
This is what she says, the italics being 
mine :— 

‘““A piece of goods is offered to him; he 
sees flaws and refuses it. Not seldom he 
grows so hostile to mere mechanical blun- 
ders as to welcome an academically correct 
story or poem, merely because it breaks no 
rules. The possession of this negative merit, 
I’m convinced, explains the acceptance of 
many more inferior articles than any theory 
of personal pull or favoritism.” 

There it is! There, in a way, is the pith 
of my studiously-reached conclusions tucked 
carelessly with one finger into the smallest 
nutshell—and arrived at from a starting 
point widely apart from my own. So this 
hypothesis is shared by two —to the best of 
my knowledge, that is to say. The thought 
may have been very often elaborated ; its 
printing rests with the editors. 

Newsurecn, N. Y. Leila R. Ramsdell. 





A MYSTIC TOUCH IN LYRICISM. 


When one has made a happy discovery, 
what more natural than the desire to impart 


the discovery—and the happiness! But 
mine may be but a re-discovery, for the 
small treasure-trove of verse, modestly, yet 
subtly, gathered under the title “ Songs With- 
out Answer,” bears in its copyrighting the 
date 1806; the imprimatur, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. In the title of the book there is some- 
thing of the delicate, pensive look averted 
that one remembers of the face of Sappho, in 
the great cartoon of Raphael at the Vatican ; 


and if this title is further characterized as 
“ subtle,” is there not rare blending of frank- 
ness and reserve implied in the phrase “ with- 
out answer”? The reader’s suffrages are 
not begged—no response is awaited; the 
singer’s note is heard, or unheard ; and it 
dies off into silence without sadness on the 
part of the singer. Beyond that, some of the 
Songs themselves are indeed unanswerable ; 
for much of the thought therein suggests the 
young author's kinship of soul with him who 
said, “ Have a glimpse of incomprehensibles, 
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and thoughts of things which thoughts but 
tenderly touch. Lodge immaterials in thy 
head; ascend into invisibles.” Yet, all the 
subtlety of our poetess is in the thought and 
the feeling ; and simplicity itself rules her 
expression; as when her muse, finding a 
“woodland hermit dead,” begs “ Mother 
Poesy” for the bird’s soul, as an informing 
influence for her own song :— 
“with all his moods to sing, 
And wild interpretations of the sun, 


With all the floating impulse of his wing, 
Sweet Mother, find in me thy little one ! ” 


One is, indeed, moved to confess that a 
metempsychosis has taken place; and that 
Irene Putnam treasures the bird’s heart and 
soul in the form of a human, sylvan- 
dwelling melodist ! Of a dainty perfection is 
this description of her winged congener’s 
performance : — 


“I sit by my chamber window, this morning of slow, 
soft rain, 


And I hear ‘rom the mist-veiled woodland a wild 
bird’s delicate strain, — 


A silvery, fallimg cadence, the tone of an elfin 
horn ; 


It dies in the deep rain silence, and softly is soon 

reborn.” 

One remembers no comparable description 
of a bird singing in the rain, — singing, where 
the rain becomes the chrism of a purer, more 
“mystical” song than sunshine hours can 
know. 

Nature in a sterner mood of tears has not 
escaped her finely characterizing touch, as 
exampled in this stanza from “ Winter 
Rain ” : — 

“T list that low, primeval ery 
Of rain at midnight rushing ; 
It seems to bear the world’s old sigh 
For griefs in Time’s deep hushing, — 
The ancient rain, the old, old tears, 
Which ,sank below the buried years.” 

The journey of The Winds finds a loving 
chronicler in her muse : — 

“The winds that al! day roam 
On tranquil mountain heads, 
Mild herds that follow home, 


Descend from ferny beds. 
« a * * *« * * 


“And drank aerial dew, 
Whereof no tale is sung.” 


After the happy day of natural sights and 
sounds, she sings herself asleep, as it were, 
in an exquisitely playful, tender little song, 
taking leave for the night of moon and stars, 
leafy shadows and sighing blossoms, with the 


refrain, ‘“ Good night, says thy little Sister.” 

But the “human note” does not remain 
wholly unstruck in this lovely succession of 
sweet sounds conveying thoughts that have 
purveyed a sweet from every flower of ex- 
perience. There is a ballad entitled “ The 
Mower,” whose tuneful burden, 

“‘ All day in the upland meadow, 

He swings my heart with scythe,” 
may remind the reader (as it has reminded 
the present writer ) of the gentle, but per- 
sistent, stress of the wood-dove’s plaintive 
note floated across some bright harvest field 
from the hidden nest in‘a near-by grove or 
thicket. 

In elegiac strain, the following comes of 
the family of Matthew Arnold’s “ Requi- 
escat ” :— 

“She drinks the starry balm 

In purple fields of night, 
Beyond the outmost calm 

Of earth's aerial height.” 

Having alluded to the kinship we trace in 
our poetess to writers of “the elder day,” 
let the poem, “Lost Beauty,” be cited in 
further illustration. The later Elizabethans, 
ouc or more, might have written it. It is 
a lament, not for the beautiful ones who 
“died in spring,” but for Beauty’s very 
self :— 

“ Watch a bright bubble, see around its wall 

The fairy colors pour, and coil, and stream ; 


A subtle darkness glides throughout them all — 
The bubble breaks, alarmed by one sad dream ; 
“So Beauty vanished from their lips, their eyes, 
And from the tender mantle of their hair ; 
When some black vision, some too stern surprise 


Unlocked their souls’ pavilion to Despair. 
* + * * * * * 


“Where is thy unwreathed grave, O Beauty dead ? 
- * a * * & * 


“No lover casts his garland where thou art, 
Entombed in void Oblivion’s starless air, 

Save only I.... This poem of my heart * 

Will glide into thy dust, and tarry there. 

Taking leave of this true singer ( whom 
may we hear again!), I will but a her- 
self for all final characterization : 

“ She had a voice of frank and simple art 
As ever chanted in Arcadian dream ; 
She sang oid songs that played the listener’s heart, 
In summer darkness, or by firelight’s gleam.” 

I am much mistaken if her songs have not 
already played other hearts than this that bids 
her godspeed into the wider ways of melody. 
West New Bricuton, N.Y. Edith M. Thomas. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tre Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o*e 


In view of the fact that the remuneration 
of beok authors is based generally on the 
selling prices of their books, of which they 








receive by agreement a certain percentage 
as “royalty,” writers generally are directly 
interested in any question concerning the 
prices at which books are offered to the 
public. For instance, authors in England 
have taken a keen interest in the results of 
the operations of the Times Book Club, and 
in the net book system, which is becoming 
general there, and which is apparently bene- 
fiting publishers, as well as those who sell 
tneir books at retail. Anything that in- 
creases or decreases the sale of books, or 
the business income of the publishers, prac- 
tically affects authors, since it is obvious that 
if the publisher’s income from a_ book is 
large, he can afford to pay a liberal royalty, 
and vice versa. 


For this reason a discussion now going on 
about the advisability of individualizing 
prices of works of fiction is of practical in- 
terest to authors. Henry Holt & Co. an- 
nounced in May that the list price of Wil- 
liam De Morgan’s new book would be $1.75, 
instead of the usual $1.50, explaining that 
the new novel, like the author’s “ Joseph 
Vance,” contains some 280,000 words, and 
taking the ground that this fact at the pres- 
ent high prices of labor and materials justi- 
fies the increased price. * Another strong 
reason for the departure,” said the pub- 
lishers, “is the hope that it may be a step 
toward a closer relation between value and 
price in fiction. In this particular instance, 
the verdict of the press and the steadily in- 
creasing sales of ‘Joseph Vance’ seem to 
place the work in a different class from the 
ordinary run of novels.” 


a * 


The Publishers’ Weekly endorses the new 
idea. “On the whole,” it says, “we are dis- 
posed to think that the solution of the fic- 
tion problem is in the individualization of 
prices. It has come to be an accepted tra- 
dition in the trade that fiction as a rule is 
to be printed in a volume at $1.50, whatever 
be the actual selling price of the $1.50 book ; 
and while there are exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, these are only exceptions. Such a 
uniform price is in some respects a con- 
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venience, but a brief analysis shows that it 
has little if any business justification. That 
a novel of 100,000 words should be priced 
the same as one of 250,000 words, one which 
will sell from 1,000 to 5,000 copies the same 
as one for which 100,000 sale may be ex- 
pected, one which pays an unknown author 
a ten per cent. royalty or a less return, the 
same as one which pays a popular author of 
wide reputation twenty per cent., is a condi- 
tion which obtains in almost no other branch 
of manufacture or trade. In fact, we fail to 
recall any parallel. 


“ Possibly this very uniformity of price has 
helped to demoralize the public into expect- 
ing to buy its novel at $1.08 or $1.18, or 
whatever the advertised ‘cut price’ may be. 
Uniformity suggests that the margin of 
profit is so large that it is possible to mark 
any sort of novel at this price. Why should 
not the public pay more for one novel two 
or three times as long as another, or more 
for the work of an author of long experi- 
ence and established vogue than for the work 
of'a new writer, as it pays larger fees to a 
doctor or lawyer, or a larger salary to a 
minister who has ‘ made his mark.’ 


a * & 


oe 


From this point of view, the price of 
$1.75 made by Messrs. Holt on the new novel 
of De Morgan sets the pace in the right di- 


rection. Mr. De Morgan’s first book estab- 
lished for him a distinct reputation and sell- 
ing value; he writes at length, and he 
scarcely appeals to the ‘ book-seller’ con- 
stituency. Under these circumstances, $1.75 
seeths a fair and proper price. It is of 
course difficult for a publisher to prophesy 
whether the sale of a new novel will be re- 
stricted to a thousand or a few thousand 
copies, or can be pushed to the utmost limit 
of successful sale, but this is true of all 
books, as well as fiction. Indeed, there 
might as well be uniformity in other classes 
of books as in fiction with like advantages 
and disadvantages. We suggest to the pub- 
lishing trade that each publisher of fiction 
would do well to consider whether in his an- 


nouncements for the fall season he should 
not begin to adopt the principle of indi- 
viduaiized prices for works of fiction.” 


« * ® 


So far as the size of Mr. De Morgan's 
book is concerned, the position of his pub- 
lishers is justified. Obviously a novel of 
280,000 words will cost more to produce than 
the ordinary novel, which contains from 
80,000 to 120,000 words. Whether the rest of 
the publishers’ argument is sound is an open 
question. It is well known that the print- 
ing of every additional thousand copies of a 
hook lowers the average cost per copy to the 
publisher, since the cost of typesetting and 
electrotyping, which is large, is incurred only 
in the first printing, while in subsequent 
printings there is only the cost of paper, 
presswork, and binding. For this reason 
the publisher can afford to sell a book of 
which 100,000 copies are required at a 
smaller price than a book of which only 1,090 
copies are printed, because the cost per copy 
of mechanical production in the first case 
is not so great. Low-priced popular edi- 
tions of the classics are possible only be- 
cause of reduced cost of production due to 
making large editions. For the same reason 
publishers should always increase the per- 
centage of royalty to an author after they 
have sold the first edition printed of his 
book. 


This being so, it is hard to see why the 
public should be expected to pay a higher 
price for a novel that is expected to be a 
“big seller” than for an ordinary work of 
fiction. It may be a question, also, whether 
a long novel is actually worth more to the 
reader than a short one. Some writers are 
long-winded, and their work would be im- 
proved by condensation. On general prin- 
ciples and without particular reference to 
Mr. De Morgan, the world would be the 
gainer if authors of unusually long stories 
were, as a rule, required to cut their manu- 
scripts to the ordinary length. Of course it 
is reasonable that there should be inspired 
exceptions to the rule, whose every word is 
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indispensable. Mr. De Morgan may be one. 
There certainly have been other novelists 
whose long stories seem all too short. But 


the rule prevails. W. H. #. 


““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 








Each of the ladies, like 
two excellent actresses, 
were perfect in their 
parts. — Sir Walter Scott 
in “‘ Waverley.” 


The ladies, like two 
excellent actresses, were 
both perfect in their 
parts. 





One of the most unique 
women’s clubs in the 
country. — Boston Post. 


A unique woman’s club. 








To-morrow is Arbor 


r t To-morrow will be 
Day in the state of New 


Arbor Day in the state 








ork. —- Rochester Demo- of New York. 
crat and Chronicle. 
The engagement is an- | The engagement. of 


nounced of Miss Jose- | Miss Josephine . 
= C. French and | French and Budd G., 
udd G. Tucker, both of | Tucker, both of Wake- 


Wakefield. — Boston Tran- | field, is announced. 
script. | 

Wizard Edison’s calcu- Wizard Edison’s calcu- 
lation that we only know lation that we know only 
one-seven-billionth per | one-seven-billionth per 


cent. of anything is | cent. of anything is 
specific, anyhow. — Pos- | specific, anyhow. 
ton Herald. 


The | President was | The President was 
never in more perfect | never in better health. 
health. — Review of Re- | 





views. 

He seems to have won He seems to have won 
out at  last.— Boston | at last. 
Herald. 


* 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Minnie Barbour Adams, author of the 
story, “ The Journey’s End,” in the People’s 
Magazine for June, is at present a resident 
of Vinton, Ia., where she has been librarian 
of the Free Public Library for the past six 
years. She has resigned this position, how- 
ever, to devote all her time to literary work, 
and after September 1 she will live in New 
York City. Miss Adams was quite success- 
ful some years ago as a writer of poems and 
short stories, but was compelled to forego 
the work on account of ill health. About a 
year ago she again took up writing as a vo- 
cation, and during the last six months she 





has had published *“ Under the Semaphore,” 
in the Metropolitan.; “ Out of the Shadows,” 
in the Cosmopolitan; and ‘Lady Alden 
Stops Off,” in the April Reader. ‘“ The 
Carlisles’ 1s to appear in the July Gunter’s ; 
and she has sold a numbér of other stories 
which have not yet been published. 





Grace Ethelwyn Cody, whose story, “A 
Night Message,” was printed in Smith’s Mag- 
azine for June, began writing for publication 
while still a schoolgirl, and for the past dozen 
years has been constantly engaged in literary 
work, either in Chicago, or in Pasadena, 
Calif., where she has lived part of the time. 
Inti] recently most of her stories and 
sketches, having been used, as a rule, on edi- 
torial pages, have appeared without her sig- 
nature, and she has also done a large amount 
of unsigned work in an editorial capacity. 
While the Chicago Record was in existence, 
Miss Cody was a regular contributor to the 
departments, “Just About Girls” and 
“Stories of the Streets and of the Town,” 
both features of the editorial page of that 
paper. Later she became a member of the 
staff of the Little Chronicle, with which she 
was connected for three years. At present 
she is living in Chicago ; is one of the staff 
contributors of the Youth’s Companion, and 
a regular writer of sketches for the editorial 
page of the Chicago Daily News. In addi- 
tion to this routine work, she has during the 
last few years had stories published in the 
Associated Sunday Magazines, St. Nicholas, 
the Youth’s Companion, the Chicago Ad- 
vance, the Chicago Interior, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly, and various other periodicals. 
Her stories, so far, have been chiefly for and 
about girls, and her success in this field has 
led her to devote her energies almost entirely 
to this line of work. She is now writing a 
girls’ book, which is to be a story of present- 
day high school life. 





Elizabeth Banks, author of the story, “ The 
Triumph of Affection,” printed in Ainslee’s 
for June, is a newspaper woman who began 
her career, first as stenographer, then as so- 
ciety reporter on the St. Paul Globe and 
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Evening News. She was afterward secretary 
to the American minister to Peru, and then 
society editor of the Baltimore Morning 
Herald. She went to London in 1893, and 
sprang into prominence by her “ American 
Girl’s Reply to Kipling.” She was the first 
woman to interview Li Hung Chang, and 
she is the author of “ The Autobiography of 
a Newspaper Girl,” which attracted so much 
attention in England and on the continent, 
and was published here by Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. Miss Banks lived in London for ten 
years, making a name for herself as a jour- 
nalist, and contributing to all of the impor- 
tant English magazines and weeklies. She 
returned recently to America, and has de- 
cided to remain here and learn how to write 
fiction for Americans. 





Louise Driscoll, who had a story, “The 
Tug of War,” in Smith’s Magazine for 
May, and a novelette, “ The Point of View,” 
in the June number of the same magazine, 
lives in Catskill, N. Y. She has written 
verse since she was a very little girl, and 
while still a schoolgirl used occasionally to 
send poems to the New York newspapers 
and different magazines, many of them being 
accepted. It is only within the last few 
months that she has tried to do much prose, 
and she says that she has found the editors 
of the American magazines so ready to re- 
ceive and educate a new writer that she has 
no faith in the tales so often heard concern- 
ing the necessity of influence to gain atten- 
tion. Her verses have appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s, the Critic — now Putnam’s Monthly — 
the Independent, the Metropolitan, and a 
number of other periodicals, and some of 
thétm have been widely copied. One poem, 
“The Highway,” which appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s about three years ago, brought her a 
good many letters from readers, including 
come editors of other magazines. Miss Dris- 
coll is now at work on a longer and more 
serious book than “The Point of View,” 
which is her first long story. She is very 
ambitious, and believes fully in hard work, 
but she says she writes because she must, and 
is sure she would write if she had never 
heard of type. Incidentally, she has a large 








regard for the English language, and a sin- 
cere desire to use it correctly. 





Charlton Lawrence Edholm, who had a 
poem, “At Twenty,’ in Ainslee’s for May, 
and another poem, “Sudden Riches,” in 
Ainslee’s for June, was born in Omaha in 
1879, and has spent most of his life in travel, 
going to school in Oakland, Calif., Chicago, 
and St. Louis. At the age of seventeen he 
was ambitious to become a journalist and 
cartoonist, and went to Germany, where he 
was admitted to the Royal Art Schools in 
Stuttgart and Munich, and studied under 
Ludwig Herterich and Graf  Kalkreuth. 
Four or five years of studio life, however, 
changed his aim, and instead of caricaturing, 
he aspired to serious illustrating and paint- 
ing. During the long vacations he tramped 
with a sketch book through the Black Forest, 
Switzerland, and Franconia, and wrote and 
illustrated a number of travel articles, some 
of which were afterward accepted by the 
Overland Monthly and the New England 
Magazine. During his “ Wanderjahre” he 
wrote a great deal of verse, with the single 
purpose of self-expression, and not with any 
hope of ever producing metrical work that 
would be acceptable to editors ; but in 1902 
he was again in San Francisco, and sub- 
mitted some of his work to Wallace Irwin, 
then editor of the Overland Monthly, who 
promptly accepted it. From that time he has 
contributed verse, fiction, drawings, and 
travel articles to the Overland, as well as to 
the Century, Ainslee’s, Leslie’s (now the 
American Magazine ), the Technical World, 
the Pacific Monthly, the New England Maga- 
zine, the Youth’s Companion, the Delineator, 
and Puck. After ‘the earthquake in San 
Francisco, Mr. Edholm spent six months 
there living as a refugee, cooking in the 
streets, and roughing it generally, while 
studying conditions, taking scores of photo- 
graphs, and acting as correspondent of the 
Arizona Star. Since then he has made his 
home in Copper Creek, an Arizona mining 
camp, where he and his family live in a house 
built with his own hands. Here his daily 
work gives him an opportunity to see life 
from an interesting point of view, while he 
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finds the grandeur and desolation of the 
rugged mountains and lonely deserts a con- 
stant stimulus to literary expression. 


Elizabeth Shaw Oliver, whose first story, 
“Joseph Desbiens : Widower,” was printed 
in Scribner’s for June, was born in Albany, 
N. Y., and lives at present in Washington, 
D. C. She has spent thirteen summers 
among the French Canadian people of whom 
she writes. 


Clarence Ousley, whose poem, “In the 
City,’ was published in Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine for June, is the editor of the Fort 
Worth ( Texas ) Record, one of the foremost 
newspapers of the Southwest. He is more 
conspicuous in the journalism and public 
affairs of Texas than in the field of litera- 
ture. He was born in Georgia forty-three 
years ago, but has spent all his business life 
in Texas, where he is regarded as an in- 
tensely partisan Democrat. He is an inti- 
mate friend of Senator Joseph W. Bailey, 
and was in the front of the fight with him in 
Texas last winter. Poetry is a passion with 
Mr. Ousley, and he indulges in it as a sort 
of pastime. His verse appears occasionally 
in the newspapers and magazines, and Uncle 
Remus’s Magazine has two or three other 
poems of his for publication during the year. 
“Our Brothers in Black,” published in the 
newspapers a few years ago, was a philo- 
sophical poem on the race question from the 
Southern point of view, and was printed in 
hundreds of newspapers, and brought the 
author a flood of correspondence from all 
parts of the country. 


John Kenneth Turner, whose story, “A 
Ride for Home,” was printed in the Pacific 
Monthly for June, is the sporting editor of 
the Oregon Daily Journal. He classes him- 
self as an unreformed tramp, with the accent 
on the “un” —unlike the late Josiah Flynt. 
Mr. Turner is twenty-nine years of age, and 
when temporarily moving in respectable so- 
ciety is a newspaper worker. His desire is 
to interpret the life of the tramp from the 
point of view of the tramp as he finds him- 
self —a product of evolution—and not to 
perpetrate an exposé for the purpose of be- 
traying his fellow craftsmen into the hands 


of the enemy —respectable society. “A 
Ride for Home” is the first of a series of 
Western vagabondia to appear in the Pa- 
cific Monthly. The second tramp story, 
* How the Kid Made His Stake,” will be 
published in the August number. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS 





Freeman.— The method pursued by Mary 
F.. Wilkins Freeman in writing her stories is 
different from that of most authors. Before 
beginning a story, whether it is to be short 
or long, she plans it to the very end. Not 
only the consecutive scenes of the story are 
in her mind before she begins the opening 
paragraphs, but she has also decided upon 
the tenor of the conversation and much of 
the actual language. 


Holmes. — For a model of literary business 
sagacity manifested by a man of literary 
genius, what can be better than the letter 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to the editor 
of Graham's Magazine September 1, 1843 ? 

My Dear Sir: I read a poem at the din- 
ner table of the Phi Beta Kappa at Cam- 
bridge the other day which I should like to 
publish in Graham’s Magazine, if the editors 
want it and are willing to pay for it. 

It consists at present of 166 lines in the 
heroic measure, but I should be inclined to 
make it about 200, or very nearly that, by 
certain additions. I believe that for me it 
was remarkably happy, but you may think it 
no great thing. At any rate, it has more 
point in it than most things of the kind I 
have done lately. 

Two or three weeks ago Mr. Frost, on 
the part of Godey’s Lady’s Book, made me 
some liberal offers for anything I would give 
him. I answered that I felt bound to offer 
them to you first, but without the least idea 
[ should so soon have anything to publish. 
I therefore mention it to you, and end my 
proposals with these questions : — 

1. Do you want such a poem ? 

2. What will you give me for it ? 

3. Are you afraid of a hit at repudiation 
in it ? 

4. Can it be published in your magazine 
word for word, letter for letter, comma for 
comma ? 
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5. Do you want to see it before you 
meddle with it ? 

This is a very straightforward business 
letter, and does not require any answer un- 
less you want the poem. If so, I shall hear 
from you. Believe me, very truly your 
friend, O. W. HoLmes. 

P. S.— No tender feelings are concerned 
which might interfere with editorial interests. 


The “straightforward business letter” 
produced the desired result. The poem was 
accepted and published under the title of 
“ Terpsichore.” Whoever wishes to find it 
in the Autocrat’s works will have to look for 
it under the title of “An After-Dinner 
Poem.” — Boston Globe. 


Howells,x— The books of William Dean 
Howells, including fiction, travel, poetry, 
biography, and criticism, now number more 
than sixty. Mr. Howells loves to do his 
work in the morning hours. Almost every 
day he works till noon, and he does not 
work in the afternoon or evening. He never 
dictates his work; often he typewrites it, 
finding that it is easier to do this than to 
use the pen, and that there is consequently 
an easier flow of thought. He likes to use 
the pen in his correspondence, however, for 
he feels that old friends, or people of the 
old school, are apt to feel slighted if the 
typewriter is used. 


Rostand.— Four years have elapsed since 
Edmond Kostand promised to finish for Con- 
stant Coquelin his play, “ The Chanticleer,” 
but the drama is evidently no nearer comple- 
tion than it was two seasons ago, when the 
French actor hoped to be able to produce it 
in Paris. Rostand’s indifference to all work 
has started rumors in Paris about his health, 
and curious stories are told to confirm the 
reports that he will, in all probability, never 
finish the drama promised to Coauelin, or 
any other play. 

The poet recently telegraphed his pub- 
lisher to come to his chateau, Cambos-les- 
Bains. This looked like some definite news 
from the play, and the publisher hastened to 
telegraph Mme. Rostand the train on which 
he would travel, in order that she should 
meet him at the station. 


On his arrival, Mme. Rostand begged the 
publisher to excuse her husband that night, 
as he could not receive him until ten o’clock 
the next morning. At that time Mme. Ros- 
tand reported that her husband had decided 
not to leave his room for the day, and re- 
quested his visitor to be patient for another 
day. 

The same comedy was repeated the next 
day, and on the third day the publisher, who 
had business in Paris, returned without see- 
ing the author of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
His return to Paris was followed by the ar- 
rival of three acts of “ The Chanticleer,” with 
the request to put it at once into type. Be- 
fore the process began, however, there came 
a telegram ordering the immediate return of 
the manuscript. 

Other eccentricities are described as a 
part of the poet’s conduct nowadays. In 
order to avoid visitors, he one day crawled 
under a table, and remained there for several 
hours, as there was no train immediately to 
take his friends away. He refused to crawl 
out until they were out of the house. 

His favorite diversion now is said to be 
reading his verses in the chapel of his house 
while dressed in his Legion of Honor coat. 
He allows nobody to enter the chapel while 
he is thus engaged.— Kansas City Inde- 
pendent. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


What Great Writers Work For,—- No great 
writer has ever consciously striven for a 
deathless fame. Such a writer is wholly ab- 
sorbed in his work. Any vague desire he 
may have hitherto nourished is displaced by 
a distinct vision of beauty and truth which 
eclipses every ulterior object, demanding 
only and imperatively its own embodiment. 
Like Horace, he must be able to say Exegi 
monumentum before he exclaims, Non omnis 
mortar ! 

The prosperity of writers with readers of 
their own generation is no security for their 
hold upon posterity. In present conditions 
it would almost seem that the near regard is 
won at the expense of the future. It may be 
that hereafter each new generation must, be- 
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cause of its new and more exigent demands, 
have and cherish only its own authors. — H. 
M. Alden, in Harper’s for July. 


How Mark Twain’s Books Were “ Expergated.” 
—-“Ever since papa and mamma _ were 
married, papa has written his books and 
then taken them to mamma in manuscript, 
and she has expergated them. Papa read 
‘liuckleberry Finn’ to us in manuscript just 
before it came out, and then he would leave 
parts of it with mamma to expergate, while 
he went off up to the study to work, and 
sometimes Clara and I would be sitting with 
mamma while she was looking the manu- 
script over, and I remember so well with 
what pangs of regret we used to see her 
turn down the leaves of the pages, which 
meant that some delightfully dreadful part 
must be scratched out. And I remember 
one part pertickularly which was perfectly 
fascinating it was dreadful, that Clara and I 
used to-delight in, and oh with what dispair 
we saw mamma turn down the leaf on which 
it was written, we thought the book would 
be almost ruined without it. But we gradu- 
ally came to feel as mamma did.” 

It would be a pity to replace the vivacity, 
and quaintness, and felicity of Susy’s inno- 
cent free spelling with the dull and petrified 
uniformities of the spelling-book. Nearly all 
the grimness is taken out of the “ expergat- 
ing’’ of my books by the subtle mollification 
accidentally infused into the word by Susy’s 
modification of the spelling of it. 

I remember the special case mentioned by 
Susy, and can see the group yet — two-thirds 
of it pleading for the life of the culprit sen- 
tence that was so fascinatingly dreadful, and 
the other third of it patiently explaining why 
the court could not grant the prayer of the 
pleaders ; but I do not remember what the 
condemned phrase was. It had much com- 
pany, and they all went to the gallows ;_ but 
it is possible that that specially dreadful one 
which gave those little people so much de- 
light was cunningly devised and put into the 
book for just that function, and not with any 
hope or expectation that it would get by the 
“expergator” alive. It is possible, for I 
had that custom.— Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography, in the North American Review. 


The Importance of the Plot.--We are often 
told that it is a mistake to look for a plot 
in a work of fiction. We are informed that 
such a source of interest may be condoned 
in the romance or detective story written for 
an uncritical public, but that for the superior 
persen character is the thing. There is an 
interesting note on this subject in the 
“ Balzac” of the late Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
This French critic was austere enough, but 
he had common sense. Witness these obser- 
vations : — 

“As to complication of plot, I shall not 
content myself with saying that it is a power- 
ful means of keeping the reader’s interest, 
but shall say that it is the principal means. 
Let us not be over-fastidious, and pride our- 
selves on a silly dilettanteism! There is 
hardly a novel without a ‘ plot,’ and there is 
no plot without some complication of events. 
... It is necessary that in a novel ‘some- 
thing take place,’ and that on this something 
one cr several human destinies depend... . 
The novelist must ‘interest’ us, and he can 
do so only by relating to us ‘adventures.’ 
This is what so many novelists since Balzac 
have forgotten.” 

In our own time this forgetfulness was 
curiously deepened by the “ realistic” craze 
that for a brief period had many adherents. 
The novelist took it into his head that all he 
had to do was to copy life, and he fondly 
imagined that he acquired virtue if he sup- 
plied his book with next to no plot. When 
the inevitable reaction set in, and readers 
turned gladly from dull photographic studies 
of dull subjects to the ingenious writings of 
the “cloak and sword” romancers, there was 
much shaking of heads among our realistic 
friends. They wondered if there were not 
something inartistic and even vulgar about 
all this solicitude as to plot. All the time 
the public was merely abiding by the sound 
principle so well stated by M. Brunetiére. — 
New York Tribune. 


Legal Advice in Fiction.—Frederic Harri- 
son was a close friend of George Eliot, and 
she often asked his advice in regard to points 
of law that came up in the course of her 
stories. She particularly needed legal advice 
in a vital part of “ Felix Holt” —for, con- 
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scientious worker as she was, and as all really 
great artists are, she was not content to 
make a guess. Mr. Harrison listened as 
gravely to the presentation of her problem as 
if it concerned real individuals. 

The next day he sent her a carefully and 
concisely worded opinion, which she used in 
her book just as he wrote it. In the story 
it is ascribed to “the attorney-general,” and 
is referred to as “ final authority.” It is the 
part printed in italics in Chapter XXXV. 
Mr. Harrison was both surprised and pleased 
to see his own words used. He expected that 
the novelist would wish to express his legal 
opinion in her own language. ‘ Thanks to 
George Eliot,” he said, with a smile, “I have 
written something that will live forever in 
English literature.” — Philadelphia Press. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Tur Writer when they write.] 





Tuomas Newtson Pace. Professor Edwin Mims. 
Atlentic (38 ¢.) for July. 

Tue Dime Novet 1x Amertcan Ire. Charles M. 
Harvey. Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

Cowrrr AND Wriittam Hayiey. Edward Dowden. 
Atlentic (38 ¢.) for July. 

A Great Enciisx ScHorar: FrepericK WILLIAM 
Marttanp. H. A. L. Fisher.  Putiam’s Monthly 
(28 c.) for July. 

Hexry James—“ In Hits Own Country.” H. G. 
Dwight. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for July. 

A Poer’s Centenary: H. W. LonGFreiiow. 
Samuel Valentine Cole. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) 
for July. 

True Mopern Hero 1n_ ILLUSTRATION. Bookman 
(28 c.) for July. ; 

ANALOGIES OF A DISAGREEARLE Herotne. F. M. 
Colby. Bookman (28 c.) for July. : 

Tre CamMERA AS AN INTERPRETER OF NATURE. 
Joseph K. Dixon. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for 
July. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BEGINNINGS AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 
Toseph K. Dixon. Book News Monthiy (8 c.) for 
july. a 

Ture AvTHor or “ THE Bonnte Brier Bus. W. 
Scott King. Book News Monthly (8 ¢.) for July. 








“Tan Macraren.” W. Robertscn Nicholl. Bovk 
News Monthly (8 c.) for July. 

Wat Journatists Say or “ Ian 
Book News Monthly (8 c.) for July. 

Jonn Watson. Charles Houston Goudiss. Book 
News Monthly (8 c.) for July. 

Maxinc a Mortortuustast OF Mark Twartn. M. 
Worth Colwell. Circle for July. 

Stassipes (John surroughs’s Home). Clara C. 
Smith. Suburban Life tor July. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS ONE OF THE Fine Arts. Giles 
Edgerton. Craftsman for July. 

THe Unpropucep PLaywricet anp His Ptay. 
George Middleton. Reader for July. 

Guimpsrs OF Bret Harte. S. R. Elliott. Reader 
for July. 

Tacks with Watt Wauitman. Horace Traubel. 
American Magazine for July. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND THE Drama. Charles 
Klein. Arena ( 28 c.) for May. 

A Great EncGiisH Scrorar (I'rederick William 
Maitland). H. A. L. Fisher. Putnam’s Magazine 
(28 c.) for June. 

Henry James—“In His Own Country.” —I!. 
H. G. Dwight. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for June. 

Strerpy Hortow In tHE TwentietH CENTURY. 
Illustrated. Frank Yeigh. Book News Monthly 
(8 c.) for June. 

In Krnesiey-Lanp. Illustrated. May Ellis Nichols. 
Book News Monthly (8 c.) for June. 

A Davy nN tHE Haunts oF Scort. Illustrated. 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. Bock News Monthly 
(8 c.) for June. 

Tue CHILDREN oF Mrs. Riccs’s SToRIES. 
trated. Sara Cone Bryant. Book News 
(8 c.) for June. 

Kare Dovucias Wiccin Rices. Some facts from 
her hiography. Illustrated. Norma Bright Carson. 
Book News Monthly (8 ¢.) for June. 

Kite Dovuctas Wicetxn. Her place among con- 
temporary American writers. Illustrated. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for June. 

Is Literature Dytnc? Herbert Paul. Reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 
for June. 

Tue FPrownre 1x Literature. Thomas Bayne. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic 
(28 c.) for June. 

ScHILLER, THE Dramatist. Illustrated. Dr. Paul 
Carus. Open Court (13 ¢c.) for June. 

Eve Strain In RELATION TO GzNERAL HEALTH. 
Dr. James A. Paulding. Health-Culiure (13 ¢.) for 
June. 

SuBFRESHMEN LiteRARY Styuists. Charles R. Nut- 
ter. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for June. 

Wenpe_t Puitttps Garrison. With portrait. 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for June. 

Mark ‘Twarn’s AvtosrocraPpHy— XIX. North 
American Review (28 c.) for June 7. 

Georcr Bernarp SxHaw. Archibald Henderson. 
North American Review (28 c.) for June 7. 

EncutsH StTyYte. Toseph S. Auerbach. North 
American Review (28 c.) for June 7. 
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Tue Fiction oF Leonarp Merxicx. W. D. How- 
ells. North American Review (28 c.) for June 21. 

Tre American Lancuace. Charles Edward Rus- 
sell. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for June 15. 

“Tainted News.” — ILI]. I}lustrated. Collier's 
(13 c.) tor June 29. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Mary Johnston has sailed for Eng- 
land for a four-months’ visit. 

William Winter, of the New York Tribune, 
has gone to Mentone, Southern California, 
where he will remain for several weeks. 
Early in September he will resume his usual 
duties as dramatic editor and critic, a posi- 
tion that he has held continuously since July, 
1865, a period of forty-two years. 





George Cary Eggleston has opened his 
summer hone at Dunham’s Bay, Lake 
George. 

Thomas Nelson Page is at his summer 
home at York Harbor, Me. 

William Dean Howells has opened his cot- 
tage at Kittery Point, Me. 

A public meeting has been held at Ports- 
mouth to take action on the purchasing of 
the boyhood home of Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, with a view to making it a memorial. 
Mrs. Aldrich and her son Talbot have 
offered, as their contribution, to paint the 
house, and paper and re-furnish the interior 
as nearly as possible as it was when occupied 
by the dead poet. They will also furnish 
one room as a memorial to his later literary 
life. 

Professor Archibald Henderson, of the 
University of North Carolina, is writing 2 
biography of Bernard Shaw. Other books 
about Mr. Shaw are announced by Holbrook 
Jackson and G. K. Chesterton. 

Walter Crane has written a book of remi- 
niscences that will be published in the fall. 

A. C. Benson’s life of Tennyson will be 
published in the fall. 


“William Thomas Arnold, Journalist and 
Historian,” is a biography written in part by 
Arnold’s sister, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
in part by C. E. Montague, Arnold’s friend 
and colleague. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are to publish 
“ George Crabbe and His Times,” by René 
Huchon. The book has been translated by 
Frederick Clarke. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish in the fall 
a popular work on * The Greater English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” by W. M. 
Payne, associate editor of the Dial. 


D. C. Heath has published “ The Making 
of English Literature,” by William H. Craw- 
shaw, professor of English in Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

The Baker & Taylor Company is bringing 
out a new edition of William Cullen Bryant's 
“ Library of Poetry and Song.” 


Manuscripts offered in competition for the 
three $1,000 prizes to be awarded by the 
American Humane Education Society, as an- 
nounced in the June WRITER, must be type- 
written on stitched sheets, signed with a fic- 
titious name, accompanied by a sealed letter 
giving the actual name and post-office ad- 
dress of the writer, and received at the 
offices of the society, 19 Milk street, Boston, 
on or before January 1, 1908. 

The Washington State University in 
Seattle is to start a school of journalism. 
Merle Thorpe, assistant telegraph editor of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, will be at the 
head of the department. 

“English Style,’ by Joseph S. Auerbach, 
in the North American Review for June 7, 
is a caustic essay on the methods of teaching 
English composition in our colleges to-day. 
Incidentally Mr. Auerbach finds fault with 
Barrett Wendell’s “ English Composition.” 


Myrtle Reed has made a study of the love 
affairs of certain famous literary men, and 
contributes to the July number of Putnam’s 
a paper on the experiences of Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar died in Lafayette, 
Ind., June 6, aged sixty-three. 

Judge Lewis B. France died in Denver 
June 7, aged seventy-three. 


Julia Magruder died in Richmond, Va., 
June 9, aged fifty-two. 





